

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


SURVEY 
MAN > 
OF 
THE 
HOUR 


Mr. William Pabst, principal, who is taking his first leave of absence 
in over forty years of association with Brooklyn Tech, is justly honored 
as this issue*s “Man of the Hour .” 


By WILLIAM DeLUCCIO 

“During the more than forty-one 
years that I have served at Tech, 
I have never had a leave of absence 
of any kind. I recently decided that 
one was somewhat overdue and I 
have been granted a leave until 
June 30th. Perhaps I can succeed 
where Ponce de Leon failed.” 

This quote contains the opening 
paragraph of the letter that Mr. 
Pabst sent to the faculty of the 
school informing them of his plan¬ 
ned leave of absence and the ap¬ 
pointment as acting principal of 
Mr. Frank Stewart, chairman of 
the Physics and Aeronautics de¬ 
partment. In the same letter, Mr. 
Pabst expressed his appreciation 
to the faculty for being the best 
in New York City. 

Mr. Pabst came to Tech as a 
substitute teacher of English. At 
that time Tech was in a loft at 
Flatbush Avenue Extension and 
Concord Street; partitions convert¬ 
ed the loft into a school. The for¬ 
mation of the school took place 
in May, 1922, when the Board of 
Education decided to organize a 
technical school on the basis of the 
technical course at Manual Train¬ 
ing High School (now John Jay 
High School). 

The orginator and director of this 
course, Dr. Albert L. Colston, be¬ 
came the first Principal of Tech; 
the doors first opened on Septem¬ 
ber 11, 1922, to an enrollment of 
over 2,400 pupils. 

In September, 1923, Mr. Pabst 
organized the Electrical Course, the 
first one in technical electricity in 
the city’s school system. Eventually 
as more electrical teachers joined 


the faculty, Mr. Pabst assumed 
the post of acting chairman of the 
Electrical Department. 

When construction of the pres¬ 
ent building, which Mr. Pabst still 
refers to as the new building, was 
planned, he supervised the elec¬ 
trical design. By 1933 construction 
on the new building had progressed 
considerably but in that year con¬ 
struction had to be temporarily 
halted because of lack of funds due 
to the depression. 

When, at this time, Brooklyn 
College needed a building and 
started to eye Tech’s building, Dr. 
Colston directed Mr. Pabst to move 
the electrical course and the fresh¬ 
men into the new building to act 
as “squatters.” In 1935 construc¬ 
tion was finished; in June of that 
year the old building was closed; 
the September term opened in the 
new building with the entire school 
in it. Also that year, Mr. Pabst 
became the appointed head of the 
Applied Electricity Department. 

In June, 1942, Dr. Colston re¬ 
tired; for three years acting prin¬ 
cipals supervised the school while 
a nationwide search went on for 
Dr. Colston’s successor. The search 
finally ended right back in Tech; 
on June 13, 1945, Mr. Pabst’s ap¬ 
pointment as the second principal 
of Tech went into effect. 

So today after 41 years in the 
school, Mr. Pabst has taken a 
leave of absence. He already at¬ 
tended the United States 
Squadron - Boating Organization’s 
Convention this past January in 
Miami and plans to do some work 
on his new house and finally garner 
some rest and relaxation. 
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Technite Hero In Subway Action 


Shutterbugs Awake! Survey Needs Youl 

If you take 35mm pictures and have your own darkroom, the “Survey” 
needs you! Because the entire photography staff is graduating in June, several 
Technites are needed to take their places. If you qualify and are interested, 
come to 7E2 any P.M. prefect period and apply to the photography editors. 


= By GROVER BRADLEY; 

Last term, a noble experiment 
was embarked upon by the Sur¬ 
vey. On this, the news page, we 
attempted to transform the con¬ 
tent and appearance of the Sur¬ 
vey from a newspaper to a news 
magazine. The prime addition« 
was the controversial “Survey 
Man of the Hour.” It will be con¬ 
tinued this term, and devoted en- * 
tirely to “Men of the Hour” 
around Tech. 

If you look closer, though, you 
will notice still more changes. The 
stories were, for the most part, de¬ 
partmentalized into “Clubs and 
Squads,” “Around the School,” 
“Grads and Guidance,” and so 
forth. This policy, which results 
in a very orderly and easy to read 
page, will also be continued. 

In our reporting, we will en¬ 
deavor to fulfill the policies of 
the Survey: to emphasize posi¬ 
tive facts, to keep articles in 
good taste, to give only construc¬ 
tive criticism, and to report the 
news accurately and carefully. 

In an open letter from the fac¬ 
ulty adviser to the staff, Mr. Brand 
stated: “You were named to this 
job because you can do it. You 
have the trust of the principal, the 
faculty, and your fellow students. 
You have shown the ability to lead, 
a sense of responsibility toward 
the newspaper and the school, a 
mastery of the skills of journalism, 
and outstanding scholarship. You 
are faced with the job of living up 
to this trust.” 

Speaking also for the assistant 
editors and reporters, we will do 
our utmost to do just that: live 
up to that trust. 


In 1954, Donald A. Mollicone 
graduated from Brooklyn Tech. 
He later attended CCNY and the 
U. S. Naval Academy and was 
commissioned in the U. S. Air 


By JOHN CASTELLUCCI 

“Bravery of this kind, selfless and 
cool, is rare even in men trained to 
face tough situations. For a boy in 
his teens it is indeed an exceptional 
example of heroism,” wrote School 
Superintendent Calvin Gross in a let¬ 
ter addressed to Acting Principal 
Frank Stewart in which he commend¬ 
ed Tech Senior Robert Rogoff of A85. 

The letter praised an attempt by 
Rogoff, a member of the College 
Preparatory Course, to save a man’s 
life at the direct risk of his own. This 
incident occurred last Dec. 23 while 
Rogoff awaited a train at the 5th Ave. 
and 59th St. station of the BMT, after 
having spent the afternoon at Central 
Park ice skating with friends. 

Just as a train approached, an elder¬ 
ly man fell to the tracks. Rogoff 
quickly jumped from the platform and 
tried to pull the man from the path 
of the oncoming train. Meanwhile 
someone ran along the platform and 
signaled the motorman, who stopped 
the train a short distance from where 
Rogoff was still struggling to haul 
the man to safety. When later inter¬ 
viewed by Mr. Stewart, Rogoff said, 
“I didn’t think, really. I saw a man 
fall to the tracks and I just jumped 
to help him.” 

The story of the attempted rescue 
would have gone unrelated, however, 


if it were not for a letter written a 
month later to Mr. Stewart by a 
Martha Farnsworth, one of the wit¬ 
nesses to Rogoff’s actions. While help¬ 
ing him to wipe some of the dirt and 
grease from his hands and clothing, 
she noticed his Tech jacket and an 
identification bracelet inscribed with 
the name “Rogoff”; these clues en¬ 
abled her to address the letter to 
Brooklyn Tech. 

In the letter fully described the in¬ 
cident, she went on to state that Mr. 
Stewart “should be proud to have such 
a courageous boy among (his) stu¬ 
dents. Without regard for his life and 
limb, he leaped to help his fellow man. 
Thank God, he was not hurt.” 

After reading the letter, the first 
he had heard of the incident, Mr. 
Stewart called Rogoff down for a brief 
interview and shortly thereafter re¬ 
leased the news to the press. The 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. Maurice Hopkins, immediately 
wrote Mr. Stewart suggesting that he 
nominate Rogoff for one of the eight 
Youth Honor Scholarships of $500 
sponsored by the New York Journal - 
American . 

The scholarships, open to all New 
York high school students, are award¬ 
ed on consideration of, “outstanding 


Kalinsky, Li, Qeorge, Qillers 
Triumph In Arista Elections 


Last term, at the December 18 
Brooklyn Tech Arista Society semi¬ 
annual elections, David Kalinsky led 
the candidates for the presidential 
office with 47 votes, followed by Jay 
Rosenheck with 40, Richard Mollica 
with 35, and Ronald Horn with 28. 

Ta Cheng Li is the new vice pres¬ 
ident having defeated James Jenkins 
by the small margin of 2 votes. The 
job of secretary went to David George. 

The other candidates for the secre¬ 
taryship were Carubia, Obler, Peruo, 
and Silberstein. Bruce Gillers will fill 
the treasurer’s post. The unsuccessful 


Bob Rogoff, Tech’s man in the news. 


acts of heroism,” with satisfactory 
records in citizenship, behavior, and 
scholarship stipulated. Mr. Howard 
Garrett, Brooklyn Tech’s Coordinator 
of College Guidance, plans, with Mr. 
Stewart’s endorsement, to nominate 
Rogoff for such a scholarship early 
this March. 

Mr. Stewart will present Superin¬ 
tendent Gross’s letter of commenda¬ 
tion to Rogoff at a formal ceremony 
attended by representatives of the 
press and possibly some members of 
the Board of Education. This pres¬ 
entation will take place sometime in 
the near future. 


high and responsible office. Secondly, 
I would like to state at this time that 
in the coming term I will do my ut¬ 
most to further the goals and to main-, 
tain the standards of both the Arista 
society and the Arista presidency.” 

The Arista is the honor organiza¬ 
tion of Tech. Prospective members 
must achieve at least an 85% average 
and must show 75 service credits. 
Teacher recommendations are also 
needed in order to qualify for admis¬ 
sion to Arista. Members of this highly 
select body are required to perform 
special services for the school, such 


ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE 

Jr. 

March 

Sr. 


10 

11 

Fencing Demonstration 

17 

18 

Junior—Choice of Course 
Senior — Preparing for 
Interview 

24 

25 

Quiz Program—G.O. 
Officers 

April 



7 

8 

No Assemblies—Open 
School Days 

14 

15 

Baseball Team 

21 

22 

Social Studies Depart¬ 
ment 

28 

May 

29 

Music Department 

Junior—Brooklyn 
Philharmonia 

Senior—Dance Band 

5 

6 

Squad Leaders and Gym 
Team 

12 

13 

G.O. Election Campaign 

19 

20 

Dramatic Program 

26 

27 

Music — Concert Band, 
Orchestra, Glee Club 


IN MEMORIAM 

EUGENE V. HOLZER 


Mr. Eugene V. Holzer, teacher of printing at Brooklyn Tech for 
the past twelve years, died of a heart attack on the night of January 
13. Mr. Holzer came to Tech from Newtown High School in Queens 
on February 1, 1952. In charge of all composition, he also kept Tech’s 
two linotype machines in working order. He later managed the print 
shops, assisted by Mr. Stanley Katcher. 

Mr. Krauss, chairman of the Mechanical Department, said: “He 
was one of those dedicated persons whose first and foremost interest 
was the welfare of the student. No task was too great or too small 
if it involved assisting the student to progress and the school to carry 
on its assigned work in the educational system of preparing young 
men for their future work, whether college or industry. He was a 
craftsman of the highest order and a gentleman beloved by all. 

“His colleagues will sorely miss his quick smile and ready quip 
that started each day. To him, each day was a new challenge to be 
overcome. The end of the day saw a task well done. 

“The task of managing the print shop that was so ably carried 
on by Mr. Holzer, assisted by Mr. Katcher, has now devolved upon 
Mr. Katcher. He will be assisted by Mr. Richter.” 

Bob Falk, editor-in-chief of the Survey, said: “The staff of 
the Survey extends its deepest condolences to Mr. Holzer’s widow, 
Mrs. Grace Holzer, and to his son and daughter.” 


Force. On December 20, 1963, 
First Lt. Donald Mollicone was 
shot down and killed while fly¬ 
ing over Viet Nam in an unarm¬ 
ed observation plane. A Sol¬ 
emn Requiem Mass was sung for 
Lt. Mollicone at St. Eplirem’s 
Church, Fort Hamilton, last 
month. Lt. Mollicone made the 
supreme sacrifice for his coun¬ 
try and Tech mourns his untime¬ 
ly death. 

m- # # 

Also in Viet Nam was another 
Tech graduate, Army Captain 
William R. Parmigiani of Ben- 
sonhurst. While serving as Sen¬ 
ior Military Adviser to a Vietna¬ 
mese battalion under fire, Capt. 
Parmigiani, though wounded, 
nevertheless rallied the batta¬ 
lion and returned accurate fire. 
Cited for heroism, lie was award¬ 
ed the Bronze Star with “V” de¬ 
vice. After Tech, Capt. Parmi¬ 
giani attended Brooklyn CoUege 
and Army OCS; he is now study¬ 
ing Arabic at the Defense Lan¬ 
guage Institute at Monterrey, 
California. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCES 


Day 

Date 

Course 

Room 

Time 

Tues. 

March 17 

Aeronautical 

2C3 

3:15 

Tues. 

March 17 

Architectural 

6S5 

3:15 

Wed. 

March 18 

Chemical 

2C3 

3:15 

Wed. 

March 18 

Structural 

2E12 

3:15 

Thurs. 

March 19 

Mechanical 

2C3 

3:15 

Thurs. 

March 19 

Iudustrial Des. 

. 3N8 

3:15 

Tues. 

March 24 

Electrical 

Aud. 

3:15 

Wed. 

March 25 

College Prep. 

Aud. 

3:15 


candidates for treasurer were Bernard 
Albanese, John Berenyi, and Dan 
Anderson. 

Upon learning of his election to the 
Arista presidency, David Kalinsky re¬ 
marked, “First of all, I would like to 
thank the members of the Arista or¬ 
ganization who have elected me to this 


Tech’s elite “special forces,” the 
Longfellows, elected officers for the 
Spring Term during their final meet¬ 
ing of Fall ’63. The Longfellows, un¬ 
der the direction of Mr. Jack Feuer- 
stein, also wrapped up old business 
and discussed the objectives of the 
new term. 

After the balloting, Ken Ingber took 
over for Marv Szatmary as president, 
Larry Berke replaced Scott Horowitz 
in the treasurer’s slot, Richard Thau 
emerged as secretary in place of John 
Hellebrand, and Marv Reiskin re¬ 
mained as vice-president. 


as proctoring at the Tech entrance 
exams. 

It will be the job of the new 
Arista administration to insure the 
continuing value of the Arista society 
to both the school and the organiza¬ 
tion’s members. 


The Longfellows, 53 members strong, 
serve Tech in many unique ways. They 
can be seen frequently at athletic 
events keeping order and giving direc¬ 
tions. In addition, they also usher 
such events as card parties, dances, 
and open school days. Height is an 
essential asset in such work; hence, 
the name Longfellows. 

Requirements for the Longfellows 
include an average of no less than 
85%, plus a height of six feet or 
greater. Interested non-senior students 
should go to the Longfellow booth in 
the cafeteria for application blanks. 


Technite Attends 
Red Cross Seminar 

During intersession, junior Frank 
Davis attended the annual two-day 
leadership training conference con¬ 
ducted by the Junior Red Cross. Only 
one delegate from each school in New 
York City was allowed to attend this 
conference. 

Groups of twenty students discussed 
ways of developing leadership and of 
conducting functional meetings. Dele¬ 
gates also learned of the Junior Red 
Cross activities and methods by which 
these activities could be introduced 
into schools. Student assistants, one 
of whom was Tech senior Joel Gum- 
biner, conducted the discussions. 

A film which showed a meeting in 
progress demonstrated how the Junior 
Red Cross affects all communities and 
the people in them. 

All delegates went on field trips 
where they saw Junior Red Cross 
volunteers working as nurses’ aides 
and as helpers in laboratories at mu¬ 
nicipal hospitals; as recreation leaders 
at community centers; and as as¬ 
sistants in the collection of blood at 
blood centers. 

Guest speakers explained the inter¬ 
national activities of the Red Cross 
and answered questions. 

A report of the conference will be 
given at the Mar. 6 meeting of Tech’s 
Junior Red Cross Council in Room 
7E4. 

Frank Davis has had previous Jun¬ 
ior Red Cross experience as president 
of the Manhattan Junior High School 
Council and as a Tech delegate to the 
high school council for over a year. 
His brother Bill Davis, an ex-Technite 
and now a student in Nigeria, was 
president of the City-wide High 
School Red Cross Council. 


Ingber, Reiskin, Thau, Berke 

Victors In Tallmen Election 



New Longfellow officers are, left to right: President Ken Ingber, Vice- 
President Marvin Reiskin, Secretary Richard Thau, and Treasurer Larry Berke. 









































































Page Two 


SURVEY 


But Everyone Does It 

There is a dangerous tendency in America today, one that affects 
each one of us and cuts deep into the core of society. This is the feeling 
that an action is not wrong when a great number of people pursue it. 
An adjunct of this view is that anyone who objects is hopelessly out¬ 
dated. 

Thus a man cheats on his income tax or goes to a bookie, or, in a 
milder case, doesn’t say anything when he is given too much change. 
These incidents, especially the last, won’t make the list of the world’s 
most horrible crimes, but they are more dangerous. 

This general moral breakdown leads to worse corruption than the 
“mild” incidents that first evidence it, and the consequences multiply 
until the society falls—from within or without. Rome can be used as 
an example of this. 

It’s something to think about—especially if you have an urge 
to cheat on an exam or copy someone’s homework. 



To the Editor of the Survey: 

In response to a letter of the Survey (1-13-64) by an “Irate Tech- 
nite, ’ ’ I hope to make matters clear to this uninformed being. 

When I first came to Tech I joined clubs and squads because I 
wanted to serve my school and make it the best one in the city—not be¬ 
cause of the number of credits given. I am now a Senior at Tech and 
may I say that I am thoroughly disgusted with many of my fellow Tech- 
nites because they have lost the meaning of service and devotion towards 
their school. 

I remember when we used to have to work for credits, but today 
the inflation is so out of control all you have to do is smile in the right 
direction and you ’ll receive an extra five credits! 

If this “Irate Technite” would wake up and read his Tech Hand¬ 
book, study the new credit system, and take a more active part in his 
General Organization, I’m sure his problems could be solved. There is 
no reason to “violently” oppose the credit system. 

It is new; the defects are not yet ironed out. I am sure that the 
Student Council, together with the cooperation of the students as well as 
the faculty, can resolve the differences at hand. 

Respectfully, 

Paul Ulrich, A83 

Paul, a member of the Student Council, has spoken only in gen¬ 
eralities; he has not answered the clearly-stated questions of a letter that 
appeared in the last issue of the Survey. Should a lunchroom table cap¬ 
tain receive as many credits as an editor of the Math Student, Science 
Bulletin, Horizons or the Survey? Should members of a certain club or 
squad be forced to compete among themselves for the highest number of 
credits? Can we depend on blind faith alone to (< iron out” the new^ys- 
tem y s “defects”? 

We would appreciate a definite, specific, factual answer to 
these questions from Paul , from another member of the Student 
Council , from G.O. President Steven Ney , or from Vice-President 
Neal Klinger .— Ed. 


March 6, 1964 


A Conversation 

With Jean Shepherd: Part One 


[This is the first installment 
of an interview with radio com¬ 
mentator - satirist - philosopher - 
realist Jem Shepherd. The sec¬ 
ond and final part will appear 
in the next issue of the Survey.] 

On January 2, four Tech jun¬ 
iors — Larry Birenbaum, Bill 
Mitchell, Dan McGlynn, and 
Mike Pope — visited Jean Shep¬ 
herd in his office off Times 
Square. Mr. Shepherd’s radio 
program, heard on WOR Mon¬ 
day through Friday from 10:15 
to 11:00 p.m., attracts a large 
and varied audience. 

Interviewer: “Is your pur¬ 
pose to educate or entertain?” 

Mr. Shepherd: “Boy, that’s a 
good question. I don’t have any 
purpose. I do what I do. When 
I go in, I don’t think in terms 
of 'tonight I am going to edu¬ 
cate the people’ or ‘tonight*1 
am going to entertain.’ I guess 
it’s just like any writer; if you 
write well you do entertain. 
There’s a difference between ed¬ 
ucating and stating your beliefs 
about the world. In short, if I 
were to tell you about the geog¬ 
raphy of Peru, that’s educating. 
But if I were to tell you what 
I think of existentialism, it’s 
not necessarily education. 

I guess I have ideas on al¬ 
most everything, but I say them 
in such a way that I get pleas¬ 
ure out of saying them, and I 
guess the listener gets pleasure 
out of hearing them. The enter¬ 


taining is part of good writing. 
I don’t know a good writer who 
is not entertaining ... it’s kind 
of difficult to separate the two. 
Even reading something like 
Das Kapital can be entertain¬ 
ing. 

I have ideas and I also think 
that because of the nature of 
my life—the people know, the 
world I live in—I see things 
that other people don’t get a 
chance to see. I run into people 
that other people only know 
symbolically. For example, if I 
talk about Norman Mailer, I 
happen to know him.” 

Interviewer: “How much 
preparation goes into each 
show?” 

Mr. Shepherd: “Well, it va¬ 
ries. Each show is a result of 
something I ’ve thought about 
doing, sometimes that day, some¬ 
times two weeks before.” 

Interviewer: “Do you use 
any notes or script?” 

Mr. Shepherd: “No, no — 
very rarely. Sometimes, yes. I 
know what I am going to do. 
It’s like an actor who knows 
what he’s about to do. Do you 
know what an acting improvisa¬ 
tion is? Well, an improvisation 
is taking a theme and then work¬ 
ing from that theme, but you 
don’t improvise without a 
theme. You see, the preparation 
solves itself in having a theme; 
after that, how it comes out de¬ 
pends on technique. The theme 


is what I’m going to do; what 
I’m going to set out in that 45 
minutes to say.” 

Interviewer: “Do you have 
a Jean Shepherd Temple — a 
cult of avid listeners to your 
show?” 

Mr. Shepherd: “Well, I don’t. 
I think my kind of show works 



i: 


JEAN SHEPHERD: “We think that 
we are ‘separate from society’.” 

against that. My kind of phil¬ 
osophy works against me. The 
Haley Mills Temple and most of 
the art forms ask to be loved. 
In other words, Haley Mills is 
asking you to love her. So is Sal¬ 
inger. He wants you to identify 
with his hero, and his hero is 
him. In short—love me, love me. 

My show doesn’t do that, and 
for that reason it will never be 
as popular as the others. But I 
like this. See, there’s a big dif¬ 
ference. Now I’m not saying I’m 
more honest—don’t interpolate 
my words—I am saying, though, 
that there is no such thing as a 
Jean Shepherd listener. There’s 
just me and I do this thing and 
sometimes guys will listen and 
sometimes they won’t; some¬ 


times they ’ll get angry and some¬ 
times they won’t. But they can’t 
be really in a sense a fan like 
they are, say, of Johnny Car- 
son, because Johnny Carson 
doesn’t do anything to make you 
mad or to make you ecstatic 
either. 

What I’m saying is what I do 
is a long thing but also it’s dan¬ 
gerous because it makes people 
very bugged. You agree you’ve 
probably gotten bugged listen¬ 
ing to this.” 

Interviewer: “What is your 
greatest complaint with so¬ 
ciety ?” 

Mr. Shepherd: “I guess my 
greatest complaint with society, 
actually, is probably the ten¬ 
dency for sub-dramatization and 
self-pity that we have today. We 
separate society like it’s Gen¬ 
eral Motors. It’s a.big thing and 
we ’re not part of it, and so when 
you’re yelling about society 
you’re not really yelling about 
you, you’re yelling about so¬ 
ciety. It’s cockeyed. Society is 
you. 

You’re asking me what’s my 
chief complaint about us. I guess 
one of my chief complaints to¬ 
day is the belief you ’re separate 
from society. We’re beautiful 
and society is not. You see this 
in a lot of guy’s work—you see 
it in Lenny Bruce. It’s an easy 
thing to tell a guy that he’s O.K. 
and society isn’t . . . people are 
beginning to believe it.” 


Things to Come ... 

This term, Page Two is undergoing numerous changes in content and 
format, the primary reason being to encourage and stimulate reader interest. 
The page’s scope will be enlarged to encompass more fully the arts, politics, 
and current trends and thought. 

The next issue will have the completion of the interview with radio satirist 
Jean Shepherd. Future issues will contain interviews with other noted person¬ 
alities in the various fields of entertainment. Gregory Peck answers questions 
about, among other things, his newest movie, Captain Newman , M.D. Stanley 
Kubrick, producer-director of Dr. Strangelove , talks about this acclaimed, 
highly controversial new picture. 

The book and drama reviews will continue, with a social commentary 
column added to the list. 

The editorial staff encourages Technites and teachers to write letters— 
schoolwise or otherwise—articles, and/or any other comments and criticism 
they desire. Please bring such material to the Survey office, 7E2, during any 
A.M. prefect period. 

— D. Rosenfield 


BOOK odds ond ENDS 

- : —=—~By IRA BRENNER™—- 

“ Out of a cell into this darkened space — 

The end at twenty-five! 

My tongue could not speak what stirred within me, 

. And the village thought me a fool. 

Yet at the start there was a clear vision, 

A high and urgent purpose in my soul 
Which drove me on trying to memorize 
The Encyclopedia Britannica!” 


THE CURRENT THEATRE 


New Miller Play at Repertory Theatre 


By DON ROSENFIELD 

As the first play of the Lincoln 
Center Repertory Theatre, Arthur 
Miller’s “After the Fall” has set 
high standards for others to fol¬ 
low. Miller’s new play, his first in 
nine years, is presently being 
staged at the ANTA Theatre in 
Greenwich Village, the temporary 
home of the Repertory Theatre. It 
is an intense and probing drama, 
rife with philosophy and symbol¬ 
ism, and is of high dramatic value, 
both in content and in method of 
presentation. 

The play’s action occurs “in the 
mind, thought and memory of 
Quentin, a contemporary man.” 
The most demanding role of Quen¬ 
tin is played by Jason Robards, Jr. 
He is on the stage at all times dur¬ 
ing the performance, and in his 
.mental ramblings must make fre¬ 
quent and rapid changes from var¬ 
ious extremes of mood. Robards 
has mastered these character 
changes with such fluidity and feel¬ 
ing, that any foul traces of phoni¬ 
ness or clumsiness are whisked 
away. 

As the darkness lifts at the be¬ 
ginning of the first act, Quentin 
moves forward and seats himself on 
the front of the stage, facing the 
audience. He has come to confide 
in a close friend and speaks freely 
of his past. Behind him, standing 
on various levels of step and plat¬ 
form, are scattered the rest of the 
cast. The stage is Quentin’s mind, 
and the characters of his memory 
are poised on the infinite plans of 
conscious and subconscious thought, 
ready for action as Quentin’s mind 
flicks unevenly over his past, pass¬ 
ing lightly over some parts, re¬ 
turning time and again to others. 

At times Quentin talks to his 
friend—the audience—, heedless of 
the characters who act on behind 
him. Sometimes, mentally turning 
inward, Quentin sits and comments 


on parts of his past that the audi¬ 
ence sees portrayed before it. Then, 
at other points in his self-probing 
discourse, Quentin completely en¬ 
ters his own thoughts by rising 
and joining the characters on the 
stage. Quentin’s mind is not held 
down by time or space; the scene 
and year change as quickly as a 
passing memory. 

Light and darkness seem almost 
to be a tangible aspect of “After 
the Fall.” The man chiefly respon¬ 
sible for this is Jo Mielziner, who 
designed the setting and the light¬ 
ing. “Fluid” is the only word to 
describe accurately the movement 
of the play, a result of Elia Ka¬ 
zan’s singularly brilliant directing. 
These two men played no small 
part in making Miller’s ideas come 
into tangible existence in their 
most artistic form. It is interesting 
to note that both men worked with 
Miller in the production of “Death 
of a Salesman,” very similar to 


“After the Fall” in its imaginative 
usage of lighting techniques. 

The story that Quentin, a New 
York lawyer, tells of himself is of 
a man lost in disillusion and self¬ 
conflict. What he searches for has 
been sought before: truth, peace 
with himself, and self-knowledge. 
We also find a touch of Salinger 
in Quentin’s concern with a “return 
to innocence”; Quentin’s mind 
dwells constantly on the time when, 
as a child, he was shocked beyond 
belief at the realization that his 
parents had deluded him with lies. 
Quentin’s mother seems at times to 
act like the mother in one of 
Salinger’s short stories who “seems 
to love her reasons for loving her 
children as much as she loves 
them.” 

In his conversation with his friend, 
Quentin tells of his three mar¬ 
riages. We see the final breaking 
of the bond connecting Quentin 
with his first wife, Louise (Mari- 



A scene from “After the Fall,” showing the ANTA Theatre’s unique, 
curtainless stage. Quentin (Jason Robards, Jr.) is seated at left. Stand¬ 
ing next to him is Salome Jens, as Holga, Quentin’s third wife. On the 
far right is Paul Mann, who plays the father. 


clare Costello), the culmination of 
an unhappy marriage. Barbara Lo- 
den does a remarkable job as the 
second wife, Maggie, whose self¬ 
destructive tendencies first draw 
Quentin towards her in an effort 
to protect, comfort, and correct, 
and then later nearly drive him to 
his own moral death. After much 
trepidation, Quentin marries Holga 
(Salome Jens), an Austrian sur* 
vivor of a Nazi concentration 
camp. 

Criticism that Quentin’s bedroom 
struggle with Maggie—drunk, ad¬ 
dicted to drugs, and bent on de¬ 
stroying itself—is too long and 
drawn out, is unfounded. Actually, 
it is a rare moment in which two 
actors are able to impart so fully 
to their audience such intense feel¬ 
ing of depravity, obsession, and im¬ 
purity. The conclusion of the scene 
leaves the audience in a state of 
emotional exhaustion. 

All of Maggie’s actions that 
seemed so pure before her mar¬ 
riage are now deeply tainted by 
corruption, greed, and decay. For 
an actress to completely change the 
mood of an audience from sympa¬ 
thy for innocence to revulsion from 
corruption is a task requiring the 
most skillful and delicate acting. 
Miss Loden has done this better 
than many an actress with twenty 
years more experience. 

The fact that Miller’s play obvi¬ 
ously has autobiographical intima¬ 
tions detracts absolutely nothing 
from the play’s value or quality. 
Miller’s achievement is possibly 
even greater for this fact; for here 
is a man who has both the courage 
to expose himself through Quen¬ 
tin’s freely-spoken confessions and 
the great talent to express his in¬ 
tricately complex feelings, realiza¬ 
tions, and beliefs and present them 
in superb dramatic form. 


So said Frank Drummer of Edgar 
Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthol¬ 
ogy” which English students meet for 
the first time in the 4th term. 

“Spoon River Anthology,” a collec¬ 
tion of spoken epitaphs in free verse, 
concerns a typical mid-Western town’s 
Cemetery where the dead gossip about 
each other and make revelations about 
their lives. 

Of the 244 characters, grouped first 
into the fools, drunkards, and fail¬ 
ures, and lastly into the heroes and 
enlightened ones, many are interre¬ 
lated, first in the book itself and later 
in the “Spooniad,” and uncompleted 
epic by an imaginary Spoon River 
poet, following the general text of the 
“Anthology.” The “Anthology” makes 
you acutely aware of the contrasts 
between man’s ideals and his actions 
and the leveling process that death 
performs. Side by side in death, 
though separated in life, lie Chase 
Henry the town drunkard and Judge 
Somers; Hod Putt the murderer lies 
beside his victim. 


The astounding brevity yet com¬ 
pleteness of Masters’ character analy¬ 
sis and his open handling of such 
controversies as prohibition, women’s 
rights, free will, and free love make 
him, with Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay, the inspiration of the re¬ 
naissance of poetry in the mid-West 
in the early part of this century. 

As Masters says about himself in 
the words of Percival Sharp: 

“/ stirred certain vibrations in Spoon 
River 

Which are my true epitaph, more last¬ 
ing than stone.” 

More lasting than stone also are 
the seventy editions of the book pub¬ 
lished during his life-time; the trans¬ 
lations of his work into eight lan¬ 
guages — including Arabic, Korean, 
Czech, and Chinese—; the accomplish¬ 
ments in getting a book of poetry on 
the best-seller list; an Italian opera, 
based on the book, entitled “La Col- 
lina” (“The Hill”); and finally the 
production of “Spoon River Anthol¬ 
ogy” as a show on Broadway. 
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MERMEN LOOKING FOR WARD 


Capping another undefeated season, the Tech swimming team sub¬ 
merged Clinton High School, 52-43, December 13, to retain the City Dual 
Meet Championship. The successful title defense was highlighted by the 
100 yd. breaststroke performance of Ted Panitz, whose time of 1:10.7 
broke his own record. 

Coach William Connell's mermen have won 145 consecutive dual 
meets, 15 straight Borotfgh Championships, and four City Dual Meet 
Championships in a row. 

January 25, however, marked the first time in four years that Tech 
has not placed first in the Individual Championships. Finishing no worse 
than third in twenty years, the natators held true to form by placing 
second, just five points behind Evander. 

Of the three records set that day, Tech was responsible for two: 
1:48.6 broke the 200-yd. Medley Relay record and 49.7 shattered the 100- 
yd. freestyle mark. Tech’s relay men were Ray Fernandez, Ted Panitz, 
Pete Caesar and Bill Shrout, with the latter swimming the record-break¬ 
ing 100 yards. 

Lawrenceville, New Jersey will celebrate Washington’s Birthday by 
hosting the Eastern Swimming Championships. No New York City high 
school has ever won, but Tech has finished second for the past few years. 
Confident of another good showing, Coach Connell forecast: “They’ll hear 


from Tech!” and went on to predict that Old Reliable Bill Shrout would 
win both events—two is the maximum—that he will enter: the 200 and 
the 400-yd. freestyles. Ted Panitz and Ray Fernandez will represent Tech 
in the breaststroke and backstroke, respectively, and will join Marc Roth¬ 
man (butterfly) and Pete Caesar (freestyle) ip. the Medley Relay. 

Coach Connell sees a bright future for Sophomore Mike Marino, in¬ 
cluding a possible Individual Diving Championship for 1965. Another 
promising swimmer is freshman Johnny Monk, who is adept at pro¬ 
pelling his 85 pounds, 400-yards in the freestyle. Two additional free- 
stylers who have shown potential are Bob Snyder and Mike Schwartz. 

If all goes well, a Technite and a Tech alumnus will spend late 
summer in Tokyo as part of the U. S. Olympic Team. The two familiar 
faces that will get wet at the Olympic Trials in August will belong to 
1961 graduate (now attending Harvard) Dave Abramson and—as if you 
didn’t know—Bill Shrout. 

Mr. Shrout and others will soon participate in another summer 
ritual: graduation. The aforementioned ceremony is the nemesis of every 
high school athletic coach. However, when Coach Connell needs new swim¬ 
mers he usually dips into the talent cultivated by the intramural swim¬ 
ming program. This year the six teams will begin practice in early March, 
with the first meet scheduled for April 14. 
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' By BARRY RUSSAL 
Howdy thar pardner! 

Welcome to the new look on the sports page of the 
“Survey.” Arthur Yellin and I, the newly appointed edi¬ 
tors, hope to make some worthwhile changes in the page 
that will increase your interest while you still get com¬ 
plete and detailed coverage of all the teams in action at 
any time. 

The first change we plan is right in our own roost, 
the editorial column. Since, for the first time in quite a 
while the Survey has two sports editors, we hope to have 
columns that are twice as good as they have ever been 
before (no disrespect meant to any of our brilliant prede¬ 
cessors). Therefore, please do not become confused by seeing two different 
editors with columns on the same page. 

Also to present a new look in newspaper columns we plan to write joint 
columns in which each of us will present varying views on the same topic. 
Since our opinions are not always the same there should be some interesting 
if not explosive results. 

We’re keeping our fingers and toes crossed for a good spring term for all 
Tech’s teams and we wish them all the very best of luck in the coming season 
on behalf of the entire staff. We know that every Tech athlete will do his very 
best to better the record that our teams achieved last term. 




GYM TEAM 

"MAKING A BID" 

Tech’s gym team is “making a bid,” 
Coach Chris Prestopino said, referring 
to the PSAL-sanctioned Brooklyn 
Championships. With 14 veterans re¬ 
turning to competition this season, the 
Tech gymnasts are “favored to win,” 
according to the Feb. 3, World , Tele¬ 
gram, and Sun. 

Last term in an invitation meet, 
Dec. 18, 1963, Tech defeated Mount 
Vernon H.S. by a “substantial mar¬ 
gin,” commented Coach Prestopino. 
“This is a good team; we have been 
working hard with terrific response.” 

This year, the PSAL has at last 
sanctioned gymnastics, placing Tech 
in Brooklyn Division II with three 
other teams. Tech competed against 
John Jay, Wed., Feb. 19; travels to 
Midwood, Wed., March 4; and returns 
home to vie against Madison, Wed., 
March 18. “We are making a stand 
against tougher competition, keener 
than ever,” said Coach Prestopino. 

The backbone of the team, the 14 
veterans returning to help Tech make 
that “stand,” comprises Captain Ar¬ 
thur Lynnworth, Co-Captain Don 
Mannes, Gary Klein, Jack Moscowitz, 
Steven Horlitz, Daniel-Manheim, Nick 
Grillo, Joel Hudon, Andy Heymsfield, 
Anthony Szymanski, Dan Drogichen, 
Gay Mar, Wilson Rivera, and Damon 
Williams. 


Fencers Come Close 


Since everyone is getting into the act and expressing opinions upon why 
our U.S. team did so poorly at the Winter Olympics at Innsbruck, Austria, we 
have decided to express our considered opinion. 

It truly is shameful that we did not make a better showing at Innsbruck, 
but the answer to the problem is not a government subsidy to amateur athletes, 
as so many people have been claiming. It is our opinion that these athletes 
did their best to win for their country, that they would not have done any 

better had their pockets been stuffed with money. If an American athlete Two U P - an d - coming 

needed government funds in order to function at his best, it would not speak 
very well for our athletes or their patriotism. 

On the other hand we think that the answer is earlier and more wide¬ 
spread training and more enthusiasm for ice skating and skiing in our coun¬ 
try, particularly in the city of New York. 

Although skiing facilities are not readily available in New York (only at 
Van Cortland Park) and most other cities in the nation, ice skating facilities 
are or can be made available almost everywhere at far less cost than sub¬ 
sidizing athletes. 

If ice skating were taken up enthusiastically as a high school sport in 
large cities such as New York, many more skaters could be developed at a 
younger age; through vigorous competition, we would be better prepared for 
Olympic competition. 

Track and field, swimming and basketball have become American special¬ 
ties at the summer Olympics thanks to the early training that our athletes get 
in high school. With ice skating the same trend could develop, and our 


gymnasts, 
Sophomore Albert Rawlins and Fresh¬ 
man Mike Weber, have shown fine 
potential in their respective special¬ 
ties, floor excercises, and tumbling. ' 
Although City-Championships con¬ 
test has been voted down by the 
PSAL, an individual championships 
seems a strong possibility. 


* TECH EXHIBITS 
MUSCLE STYLE 

Six Musclemen along with Coach 
Richard Korn, having been packed into 
Ms, Korn’s car, traveled to John Jay 
High School, December 19, to demon¬ 
strate the technique of Olympic 
weight-lifting to a special conference 
of the chairmen of the physical edu¬ 
cation departments from many of the 
public high schools in New York. 

Rudolph Sablo, A.A.U. national 
chairman of weightlifting, and Mor¬ 
ris Weissbrot, national secretary and 
father of Tech’s Co-Captain Laurence 
Weissbrot, described the various exer¬ 
cises and lifts performed by the John 
Jay Weightlifting Club and by the 
Techmen. World and Olympic cham¬ 
pion, Isaac Berger, scheduled to ap¬ 
pear for the demonstration and for 
the discussion following, unfortunately 
could not appear. 

Co-Captains Leonard Gruber and 
Weissbrot, and team members Phillip 
Heckler, Anthony Cali, Michael Wies- 
ner, and Kenneth Keefe, demonstrated 
the two-hands press, the two-hands 
split style and squat style snatch, the 
two-hands split style and squat 
style clean and jerk, and assistance 
exercises. 

In the immediately following panel 
discussion the topic of the practical 
use of weights in the high school gym 
class arose. In this exchange of ideas, 
Coach Korn advocated their extensive 
use. 


BASEBALL 





winter Olympic team would greatly increase in strength. 

Skating is a very enjoyable as well as challenging sport (I have the lumps 
to prove it) and high schools such as Tech could only benefit by having teams. 
We think it would be wise for the schools in the metropolitan area themselves, 
te P.S.A.L., and the U. S. Olympic committee to think very seriously about the 
merits of ice skating as an interscholastic sport! 


By ARTHUR YELLIN 

The cause of the poor American performance in the 
IX Winter Olympics lies in the pattern of American life 
and may be attributed to several factors. 

American parents neglect the training of their chil¬ 
dren, that is they generally do not teach their sons and 
daughters the activities and values with which they are 
familiar but leave the training to schools and society which 
perform the task grudgingly. The early years (the years 
of intense parental guidance), however, are very signi¬ 
ficant in the development of the child; unfortunately, they 
are barren for many American children. 

The method utilized by adults to introduce children 
to athletics and other activities is another mal-practice. Instead of instilling 
an artistic and creative feeling into the child in connection with the sport, 
parents dwell on other aspects of athletics such as enjoyment, benefit, and pub¬ 
lic image. This method does not lead to an appreciation of the individual 
sport and to personal ties with it. 

Accepted American amusement does not concern itself with the develop¬ 
ment of the individual. As a result, a young, persevering child strikes a silly 
pose in the eyes of many Americans. Public opinion does not foster the eager¬ 
ness of athletes to achieve mastery of their sports. In addition to this, athletes 
are often impugned for shrinking from accepted social duties. 

These attitudes create an environment where talents are ravaged by so¬ 
cial standards. 

European society trains children early and intensively. Children are in¬ 
culcated with the belief that their purpose is to develop their talents for the 
community and for themselves. 

Until many American habits are remolded, the development of artists, 
athletes, and writers cannot be consummated. International competition in any 
one of these areas, such as the IX Winter Olympics bares out the essential 
truth of this statement. 


A Fight Ahead 

It’s going to be “quite a fight.” 

With these words, Mr. Bernard 
Polan, coach of Tech’s baseball team, 
described the coming season. 

Perhaps the word “optimistic” 
would best describe Mr. Polan’s out¬ 
look at this time. Despite another 
tough season, which features games 
with Jefferson, Boys High, East New 
York, and Bushwick, Mr. Polan ex¬ 
pects the team to do quite well. The 
team has speed and pitching, talented 
rookies and seasoned veterans. 

Last year’s freshman class produced 
a large crop of new talent, which in¬ 
cludes Ronald Martin, who played on 
the varsity as a freshman, John Spie- 
zia, Richard Petty, Barry Cox, and 
Vincent D’Onoforio. 

Paul Breslow, now attending college 
at Maryland on a combination base¬ 
ball and scholastic scholarship, and 
Todd Bowen, now attending L. I. U., 
both graduated last year. 

Probable regulars include Team 
Captain Doug Linvlaw, Co-captain 


Thursday afternoon, December 19, 
1963 eager spectators filed into the 
lower gym of Brooklyn Tech, some to 
satisfy a curiosity, others to await the 
acting out of a fencing meet. The 
congregation, perhaps the largest ever 
to view a high school fencing tourna¬ 
ment, settled down when the first 
fencers crossed the floor. Coaches 
nervously gave last minute instruc¬ 
tions to their teams. 

The judges, Olympic team members 
and other high officials, took their 
positions about the fencing area. 
Numerous Technites applauded voci¬ 
ferously as did many representatives 
from Stuyvesant. 

Tech won the first two matches, but 
the next five fell to Stuyvesant. It 
was heartening to watch the Tech toil¬ 
ers fight back to a 5-5 and then a 6-6 
tie to end regulation competition. Tech 
lost the meet, however, in a best of 
three playoff. This match, inconceiv¬ 
ably tense, brought forth numerous 
sudden oral ejaculations from the 
crowd. 

Coach William Clarvit said, “We 
fenced marvellously” and that the 
team—Captain Andrew Spector, Co- 
Captain Barry Kleinman, Kevin Sul¬ 
livan, James Fantasi, Rob Redinger, 
and Tom Coye—exceeded its actual 
capabilities in doing so well against a 
superb Stuyvesant team. 

On the road to Stuyvesant, the 
fencers decisively defeated Boys High 


7-4 and Roosevelt 7-3. This is the 
fourth consecutive year in which the 
Tech Foilers finished as runner-ups in 
the City, losing only to Stuyvesant. 

Four Technites placed among the 
top 32 individual high school fencers 
of New York, Kevin Sullivan gained 
a berth on the first All-City Team, 
while Andrew Spector and Tom Coye 
succeeded to membership on the sec¬ 
ond team. Barry Kleinman was the 
other member in that foursome. 

Only the N.Y.U. competition re¬ 
mains this year. Thirty-five teams 
from three states intend to compete 
in this tournament; three members 
will enter from each team. Besides 
there being many fine squads, perhaps 
the best high school fencer in this 
country will compete for his New Jer¬ 
sey school. Tech captured the laurels 
of this tournament in 1961. 

Two of the three present national 
intercollegiate fencing champions are 
veterans of Mr. Clarvit’s squad. Jay 
Lustig of Columbia captured the foil 
title; Howard Goodman of N.Y.U. won 
the saber title. Both men will have a 
fine opportunity to make the Olympic 
team, comprised of Amateur Fencing 
League of America members and col¬ 
legiate fencefs. 

Coach Clarvit with the help of Tom 
Coye, the only junior on the team, are 
currently shaping a squad for next 
year. Interested freshmen may try 
out for the team now. 



Kevin Sullivan (left) and Andrew Spector engaged in the manly art of 
foil practice. 


Bruce Levine, Richard Giordano, Mike 
Lettiere, Greg Fondak, Joe Miran- 
done, and Tom Majoranna, all seniors; 
juniors Dano Leli and Steve Nathan- 
son, and some of the sophomores al¬ 
ready mentioned. 

With 54 boys at his disposal, Mr. 
Polan plans to platoon the team ac¬ 
cording to the pitchers. 

During the tryouts Mr. Polan was 
assisted by Mr. Mike Weiss of the 
Physics Department, who is now the 
J. V. coach. 


BOWLING SCORES 

The Eleventh Annual Brooklyn Tech Christ¬ 
mas Singles and Doubles Bowling Tourna¬ 
ments were held at the State Bowling Center, 
Thursday, Dec. 26th and Friday, Dec. 27th, 
during the holiday recess. Over 160 boys from 
our seven Intramural Bowling Leagues par¬ 
ticipated. 

SINGLES—JUNIOR DIVISION 
NET 

Nick Chrissotimos . 621 

J ay Chall. 608 

Don Leung . 471 

John Busselmaier . 453 

Andy Yaciuk . 409 

GROSS 

Jerry Slovikowski. 647 

Arthur Luke . 626 

Paul Zalantis . 621 

John Stigi . 674 

Gabor Rothauser . 673 

SINGLES—SENIOR DIVISION 
NET 

Steve Prochak . 665 

Eric Sharfstein . 561 

Frank Schmidt . 544 

Steve Heller . £40 

Joseph Weremecki . 534 


TRACK RECORDS FALL 

During the Cardinal Hayes Games, a recent City-wide indoor meet, 
Co-Captain Jeff Goodman broke the Tech indoor track record for the 
mile run by hitting 4:49.1. His time surpassed the old record of 4:52.0 
by almost three seconds. 

At a meet the previous week, the St. Francis Prep Games, the fresh¬ 
man half-mile relay composed of Robert Valenti, Klass Johnsson, Carl 
Boneri and anchored by Charles Swanson (instead of Doug Dellacave) 
came within two-tenths of a second of breaking the previous record, set 
back in December. The four walked away with third place medals for 
their efforts. 

Freshman Don Dagress won his first indoor medal in the half-mile 
run taking third place in a time of 2:18.6. 

At the same meet, the Tech two-mile relay consisting of Joe Striano, 
Captain Glenn Seal, Bob Chin, and Richard Fredricks shattered the old 
2-mile relay mark by more than eight seconds. The quartet hit 8:38.2, 
finishing fourth in a field of seventeen. 

At the Mayor’s Meet, February 1st, Co-Captain Jeff Goodman again 
set a new all-time Tech record. Jeff, anchorman of the two-mile relay 
for that week, ran a blazing 2:06.6 for the final ^-mile leg. The previous 
record holders for that distance were Bob Chin, who had hit 2:08.5 last 
May, and Joe Striano, who topped that time with a 2:07.6 only a week 
prior to Jeff’s feat. 


GROSS 

Peter Waxman . 627 

Howard Kabakoff . 620 

Kevin Wein . 693 

Peter Rentof . 689 

Neil Bueno . 672 

DOUBLES—JUNIOR DIVISION 

NET 

Jay Chall—Glenn Detlef. 1016 

Nate Kittner—Nick Chrissotimos . 960 

John Bell—John Busselmaier . 914 

Fred Larsen—Thomas Istrico. 828 

John Larkin—Andy Weledniger . 777 

GROSS 

Jerry Slovikowski—Dave Sabbas. 1252 

Jay Analovitch—Burt Fleischer . 1151 


Steve Rosenfeld—Paul Zalantis . 1110 

John Stigi—William Weil . 1102 

Frank Armao—George Galdarisi . 1098 

DOUBLES—SENIOR DIVISION 
NET 

Steve Beizer—Howard Kabakoff. 1102 

Robert Dolan—J>on Anderson. 1066 

Neil Bueno—Martin Weitzman . 1039 

£>teve Prochak—Martin Ikeda . 1031 

Kevin Wein—Gary Moss . 1005 

GROSS 

Stan Kiszkiel—John Barbarite. 1175 

Eric Sharfstein—Greenberg . 1170 

David Bass—Ben Kubo. 1147 

Eric May—Di Joseph . 1181 

John Caird—Barry Parsons . 1115 


ALL TECH TRACK MEET 

Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors will compete against boys of 
their own grade in 60 yard hurdles, high jump, 100 yard, 220 yard, 440 
yard, 880 yard, and mile runs as well as the shot put. 

AWARDS WILL BE PRESENTED 


-FOREIGN SPORTS- 


Rugby? - British Football Old Chap! 


By GERALD SMALDONE 


Rugby had its beginning in 1823 when William Webb Ellis first 
picked up a ball and ran with it. It did not become established to any 
degree until about 1860 when it was played intramurally in several 
English schools. 

The English Rugby Union was formed in 1871, and the first inter¬ 
school game was played in 1872. In English Rugby, the rules have never 
been perfectly clear or satisfactory, and to this day there is no complete 
uniformity of rules in England. 

The rules of Rugby do not give required dimensions for the field, 
but rather maximum dimensions; the maximum dimensions are the 
actual ones for the principal fields on which the most important games 
are played, the situation being similar to that of basketball courts in this 
country. The maximum distance between the goal lines is 110 yards, but 
beyond each goal line is an end zone called “in goal” which extends a 
maximum of 25-yards more so that the total length is 160 yards. 

The end line is the “dead-ball line.” The side lines, called “touch 
lines,” are spaced a maximum of 75 yards apart. A “half-way line” di¬ 
vides the field across the middle, each half having two lines parallel with 
the goal line, one 10-yards from the half-way line and the other 25-yards 


from the goal line. Neither of the aforementioned lines has a very 
prominent place in the game. 

The 10-yard line is used only on a kick-off, being a line beyond 
which the kick must travel and behind which the receiving side is re¬ 
strained. Thus, it has precisely the same effect as the 10-yard line in 
American football. The 25-yard line is the one from which the ball is 
put into play when a touchback occurs. 

Situated on each goal line are two upright goal posts 18 feet and 
6 inches apart with a cross bar 10 feet from the ground, exactly the 
same as the posts in the American game. The ball is shaped much like 
the American football but is less pointed. 

Since play is fairly complicated, no complete explanation can be 
given here, but these are the most important characteristics. The ball 
may be kicked at any time, and it may always be thrown sideward or 
backward but never forward. It may be carried in any direction by any 
player who can get it. 

There is no such thing as blocking, for it is illegal for any player 
to be ahead of a teammate who is carrying the ball or to be in front of 
the ball when it is kicked by a teammate. 
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By LAWRENCE WOLFMAN 



Welcome to the new page four! 

Well . . . there isn't actually anything so new about it; just your 
editor and some new staff members. The ads are still the same and 
the proofreaders' errors have been revised and expanded; that's all. I 
hope that you will enjoy the new old page four even 
more than the old old page four. 

Since the spring term is now upon us, the Search 
Party Squad has been disbanded. All missing fresh¬ 
men have been found, and by now freshies know their 
way around and the Search Party Squad is no longer 
needed. 

Now that freshmen know their way around Tech, 
I think they should do some sight-seeing. There 
are many interesting things to see, and it is not 
difficult to find their locations. Many guidebooks 
have been published to guide freshmen to the various points of in¬ 
terest. One such work is the Tech Tour Guide for the Intelligent 
Freshman ; another is John Gunshot’s Inside Tech . Here are some 
highlights from these books: 

BW16. Located "in the basement; BW16 is a tiny door. Nobody 
really knows what lies' behind the little fortress. Some say that early in 
the morning little green men enter and quickly seal off the entrance. It 
is said that these little people travel within the walls to all parts of the 
school and repair faulty electrical wiring. 

Tech Tower. Students can venture to the Tech tower and see a 
spectacular view of the most unspectacular part of Brooklyn. You can 
go as far as the tenth floor, where there are five doors. Two doors lead 
to WNYE offices: one leads to another office, and one leads to a terrace. 
The fifth door is locked. Beyond it lies a flight of stair leading to even 
greater heights. Legend has it that this is the home of the Headless 
Technite. 

The legend begins many years ago, back to the day that a sopho¬ 
more was working in a machine shop. Never bothering to follow safety 
rules, he wore a long necktie. While turning down a piece of stock on 
an engine lathe, his tie was caught and he was pulled in steadily until 
his head tapered into nothingness. Fearing detention for not following 
the safety regulations, the remainder of that poor lad ran up into the 
Tech Tower. 

The Headless Technite has remained in the tower to this day. 
When the janitor is through sweeping up for the day, he unlocks the 
door and quickly runs away from it. The Headless Technite then comes 
down to the cafeteria and rummages through the garbage for the scraps 
of food he survives on. 

There are many other places of interest in Tech, each with its own 
fascinating history. Freshmen are advised to see some of them soon, in¬ 
cluding IE 19, that wonderful room reserved for solemn meditation. 

***** 

Still think your girl is prettier than the girls we’ve been featuring as 
Miss Survey ? You can prove your assertion by submitting her picture during 
any prefect period to the Page Four editor in room 7E2. 


Miss Survey 







Our first Miss Survey, talented 
Rachel Friedman, a senior at Abraham 
Lincoln High School, intends to be an 
English teacher. She enjoys swimming, 
bowling, and playing the piano. Her 
picture was submitted by Harold Pis- 
kiel of the Chem. course. 



-Hlvwick 


SURVEY 

Final Capers 

During this past series of final examinations, several students have learned, 
the hard way, that crime and especially cheating do not pay. 

Max Schwindel of A16 spent four hours diligently copying the entire Eng¬ 
lish I spelling and vocabulary lists onto the back of his examination card. This 
poor Freshman ought not be reproved for his attempt to cheat. After all, how 
was he to know that the proctor was going to collect the examination cards ? 
All the world history dates that # 

Special Specials 


March 6, 1964 


should have been embedded in the 
mind of Steven Strafbark of D37 were 
conveniently inscribed on a slip of 
paper taped to his wristwatch crystal. 
Steven met his maker when the proc¬ 
tor asked Steven what the time was. 

Barry Blutgiess of C58 reduced 18 
weeks of physics to one fold in his 
handkerchief. On the way to school, 
Barry tripped on stair, fell, and bled 
profusely at the nose. He stopped the 
bleeding with his handkerchief. Unfor¬ 
tunately, because of the blood-stains, 
only 40% of his notes was legible, 
Barry’s exact mark on the final. 

Henry Kauen of E57 very carefully 
engraved all that there was to know 
about trigonometry on four pencils. 
Developing an acute case of nervous¬ 
ness, Henry chewed his way through 
the pencil and into another term of 
Math 5. 

William Weisen, B77, of the Elec¬ 
tronics Course, cleverly recorded a 
composition on tape in a miniature 
recorder which he kept in his pocket. 
He ran the earphone to his ear like 
a hearing aid. He operated the play¬ 
back of the recorder from his shirt 
pocket. Unfortunately for William, the 
proctor, a very sympathetic woman, 
seeing the hearing aid earphone, told 
him to sit in the front, where he would 
be able to hear all the instructions. 

Arthur Aufricht of D58 reduced 
American History 1 in outline form 
to ten index cards. He kept them 
turned over on his desk. The proctor 
didn’t think that Arthur would have 
had the nerve to have gyp sheets on 
his desk. He didn’t turn the cards over 
to see if there was anything on the 
other side. Arthur wasn’t caught. He 
turned himself in because his con¬ 
science bothered him. 


I Dear Parents 

At our last General Meeting at 
the Brooklyn Tech Auditorium, Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1964 at 8 P.M., career pos¬ 
sibilities in four of our major indus¬ 
tries were presented. The speakers: 

Mr. Guy Boffardi, Supervisory En¬ 
gineer of United States Rubber, Grad¬ 
uate of Brooklyn Tech and Poly Tech 
Institute. 

Mr. R. S. Hansen , Construction Co¬ 
ordinator of Humble Oil Co., Gradu¬ 
ate of Brooklyn Tech and Poly Tech 
Institute. 

Mr. James Marks y Ass’t to Adm. 
V. P. Research & Technology of U.S. 
Steel Corp. B.A. in Economics from 
Princeton University. 

Mr. William Zensinger , Personnel 
Representative of Con Edison, as¬ 
signed to Placement Bureau of Per¬ 
sonnel & Industrial Relations Depart¬ 
ment. 0 

Sincerely, 

Maurice R. Lynworth 
Chairman, Publicity 


NOTICE 

“Mr. Garrett has requested that 
seniors should not come to his of¬ 
fice requesting information con¬ 
cerning their Regents Scholarship 
scores. A complete list of these 
scores will appear in the next is¬ 
sue of the Survey. 


Have you become bored with Tech 
Specials ? That is, are you tired of 
having the same Specials term after 
term? Here is a suggestion to solve 
your problem, a new array of Specials 
to surprise and delight all Technites 
who enjoy fine foods. 

Monday would be the South Sea 
day, with Tech Specials being served 
in the foundry in a traditional Ha¬ 
waiian luau (a picnic complete with 
ants). The special that day would con¬ 
sist of sauerkraut boiled in papaya 
juice, shark fin soup and boiled oc¬ 
topus. 

Lovers of Hungarian food will love 
the Special for Tuesdays—a flaming 
shishkabob served on a sword (swords 
to be furnished by the fencing team 
though they don’t know it yet). Orig¬ 
inally the sword served a very useful 
purpose in the serving of the meal; 
namely, if you didn’t eat the stuff your 
host would stab you with it. 

On Wednesdays a very special dish 
will be served (one made world fa¬ 
mous by the Eskimos)—whaleblubber 
dipped in seal fat. There is one thing 
that you can be sure of and that is 
that you will not get any stale whale- 
blubber but only the best, grade A, 
government inspected whaleblubber 
shipped in fresh from Death Valley, 
California. 

Thursday is the day for all gour¬ 
mets of Chinese cookery to take heed. 
First on the menu will be bird’s nest 
to be followed by the eggs which are 
to be followed by the 500 lb. canary 
who owns all of that other stuff. The 
illustrated book, “Canary Wrestling 
Self Taught,” will be given free to 
consumers. 

On Friday the meal will be taken 
from different countries’ greatest de¬ 
licacies. For example, there will be 
chocolate covered ants, a great favor¬ 
ite of I.M. Ananteater, a famous gour¬ 
met, and Mexican jumping beans, the 
sole food of the Mexican Olympic 
Broad Jump Team. 

Saturday and Sunday you can spend 
in a hospital having your stomach 
pumped out so you’ll be ready for an¬ 
other week of great meals from dis-" 
tant lands. 



Tech is the only high school in the city designed for the teaching of 
technical backgrounds while at the same time giving a full academic curric¬ 
ulum. The wide range of subjects offered at Tech helps to build engineers who 
will be “social conscience.” “This curriculum enables the future engineers of 
our nation to realize both the social and economic goals of our society as well 
as the technical ones.” 

John Castellucci, A-61 

“The value of a Tech education is most obvious in both college and in¬ 
dustry. As a result of the highly competitive atmosphere of Tech, our grad¬ 
uates find themselves better prepared for the challenges of college and industry. 
Upon entering college the Tech graduate is already accustomed to vigorous 
study habits and is thus better prepared than most of his contemporaries. The 
superior preparation in math and science offered at Tech will manifest itself 
in the grades achieved in college by Tech graduates.” 

Randall Eng, G-61 


Falk Talk 


WRITES AGAIN 
-By BOB FALK —— 


Teckits Are the Ticket 

In the past few years the building of kits has become very popular. For 
example one can build electronic equipment, full-sized boats, and even cars from 
kits. Now there is even a kit for the Tech student. In this article I will review 
some of the kits specially made for Tech students. 

An ideal kit for freshman, Soph¬ 


omore’s Kit, is designed to make 
freshmen look like sophomores by pro¬ 
viding them with sophomore text¬ 
books, machine shop goggles, and a 
complete set of chemistry gyp sheets. 
Along with this is a 98-page illus¬ 
trated book which answers such basic 
questions as: What’s a foundry? Why 
is the big tower sticking out of Tech ? 
and Which way to the North Side? 

Have you ever bought a Special with 
the last of your money only to find 
that you don’t have a fork token and 
have to eat it without a suitable 
weapon to defend yourself? If you 
have, then the Fork Token Kit is for 
you. With this kit you will be able to 
make your own fork tokens and re¬ 
member, this could be the key for a 
very profitable career in later life, that 
of counterfeiter. Yes, when you are 


in San Quentin on a twenty-year rap 
you can thank the good old Fork 
Token Kit for starting you off on a 
profitable life of crime. 

Along with the Fork Token Kit an¬ 
other new kit is being offered at a 
very low price of 15 service credits. 
This, the SOS Kit, will be very useful 
in getting around the building. With 
step by step instructions anybody 
could understand you can make any¬ 
thing from a squadman’s badge to a 
first louie’s badge. D. Tention of Z13 
had this to say about the kit, “It’s 
great! Me, a four foot tall freshie 
could walk along and pretend to be a 
first louie. Why . . .” At this point 
the interview ended rather abruptly 
due to the fact that D. was rather late 
for his special zero-zero period deten¬ 
tion class. 


Ney's News 


By STEVE NEY 


Next month, in one of the zaniest events of the year, the students of 
Brooklyn Tech, not especially known for their basketball finesse, hope to 
trounce the teachers in the traditional STUDENT-FACULTY basketball game. 
The students will hand the faculty another loss on Friday afternoon, March 13, 
in the lower gym. Tickets are now on sale for $1.00. 

Talking about tickets, the “Regents Rock” dance on January 31 was 
another sell-out and probably the most successful of our dances this year. 
Swinging to the beat of the “Ramrods” and listening to the singing of the 
“Nocturnes,” over 150 couples enjoyed a wonderful evening. Our next big 
dance will be held Friday evening, March 20. 


We have concluded the sale and distribution of senior sweaters. Over 100 
sweaters and patches were sold, an increase of 250% over last year’s sale. 
We have also completed the sale of World’s Fair tickets and will start distrib¬ 
uting the tickets shortly. Almost 1,000 tickets were sold at a discount of 33%. 

In addition to World’s Fair ticket reductions, which was one point in last 
year’s election platform, Neal and I proposed reforms in many aspects of 
student government at Tech. When we were elected we accepted with the 
understanding that our election was a mandate for change. Therefore, we have 
initiated open Student Council meetings and certain beneficial changes in the 
Service Credit System. These changes in the credit system have not altered 
the number of Service Credits but they have established a new method of 
distributing and filing credits. You do not file your own credits personally 
under the new system. Instead they are filed by the faculty adviser of your 
activity. This method prevents lost credit cards and illegal credits, and makes 
for a more effective and efficient tabulating of credits. 


To those of you who have never read one of my columns before this will 
probably be a new experience and you will probably be adventurous enough to 
read further than the first paragraph. Those with more sense probably haven’t 
even gotten this far and will miss out on some words of wisdom they wouldn’t 
have remembered anyhow. I will not call anything in this column the opinion 
of the Survey, just my own personal idiocy. 

* * * 

As a starting topic of discussion I have chosen the new rating system 
installed by the G.O. in order to facilitate the filing of credits for students. 
The new system eliminates the extra credits students would get because friends 
filled out the cards, since each squad has a maximum number of credits allow¬ 
able for each member. This procedure precludes receipt of twice as many cred¬ 
its as a student should have on his card. Instead, his friend will put the name 
down twice for double service, accomplishing the same end by similar means. 

Another innovation is allowing only a certain percentage of the members 
of the activity to receive a maximum rating of five, cutting down the number 
of deserving students getting their fair share since the friends of officers get 
their portion first. 

Many teachers and students, furthermore, object to this new achievement 
of the G.O.’s, but since they do not have a vote on the Credit Re-evaluation 
Committee there is little they can do. Perhaps if there had been a more inten¬ 
sive study of the old credit system there might have been more accomplished 
with the new one. I do not consider the present program to be a complete fail¬ 
ure, but neither do I consider it to be a complete success. All I can say is that 
I am disappointed. 

* * * * * 

Another topic of interest to Technites is a phenomena known as the 
“Beatles,” a most ingenious name for a British singing group that has been 
^literally *• wigging” the civilized (and I use the term loosely) world. They have 
spread through Europe as quickly as the Black Plague, with about the same 
effect. 

Just like their German counterpart, the Volksbeetle, they have given some 
foreign competition to the American market. It is nice to see that Great 
Britain has risen to the same cultural level as the United States, but sending 
the “Beatles” here is a dirty way of getting even for the Skybolt missile. 

This mop-topped singing group is the greatest thing on our continent 
since the locusts, and are just as welcome, in the opinions of many rational 
citizens. Naturally these citizens are rational, since they did the only smart 
thing and started hating the Beatles right from the beginning. Only the crazy, 
mixed-up teenagers are irrational since they are madly in love with the group. 
And, of course, there are the “know-nothings” of society who don’t see the 
light and won’t take either side. They are people like me, who seem to think 
that the Beatles are neither the greatest, nor the worst, thing in existence, 
but merely a singing group with a good gimmick. 

Senior Activities 

With the election of the new Senior 
class officers, the Senior class of 1964 
has started functioning. The Prom 
Committee has met and the tentative 
date of the Prom is June 22, a Mon¬ 
day night. The Prom committee has 
formed smaller committees whose pur¬ 
pose is to visit and report on the ma¬ 
jor Prom areas. The Senior Dance 
Committee has also met and decided 
that May 29, 1964 is an ideal day for 
our rooftop dance. 

In the coming days the two remain¬ 
ing committees will meet, the Sugges¬ 
tion and Activities Committees. The 
Suggestions Committee considers rec¬ 
ommendations that seniors may prof¬ 
fer as to the senior dances, senior 
prom, senior buttons, senior intra¬ 
murals, or any other activity pertain¬ 
ing to the Senior class are to be 
brought to 1W11 during morning pre¬ 
fect or the 8th period every day. 


rDRAFTING 


GOOD PAYING — EASY TO LEARN 
ARCHITECTURAL — MECHANICAL 

DRAKE SCHOOL «t.J884 
154 NASSAU ST., 0j?p. N. Y. City Hall 
BE 3-4840 Guy E. O’Brien, Pres. 


CERTIFIED TUTORS 
LU 3-1790 

Certified Professional Teachers 
To Help You Through 
Those “Rough Spots ” 

• All Subjects 

• In Your Home 

• $6.50 Per Hour 


WHY IS AN ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIAN SO IMPORTANT? 

First, because of the nature 
of his work. He is the key man 
between the designer and pro¬ 
duction. He assures the suc¬ 
cessful operation of the projects 
of engineers and scientists. He 
makes systems GO. 

Secondly, because right now 
he is such a scarce individual. 
He could fill four jobs at once 
if he had the time and energy. 
No relief is in sight nor will the 
ranks of technicians be filled— 
unless more young men of ca¬ 
pacity and ambition decide to 
enter this demanding, but 
highly satisfying field of work. 

WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO 
BECOME AN ENGINEER¬ 
ING TECHNICIAN? 

• At least two full years of 
college with special courses 
in technical fields plus broad 
training in general education 
including English, Physical 
Science, Mathematics and 
Social Science. 

• Intense interest in technical 
know-how, and a willingness 
to use hands as well as head 
in practical technical activi¬ 
ties. 

• In high school, it means that 
you will successfully take al¬ 
gebra, geometry and physics 
or chemistry. 

Remember if you short 
change yourself in high school 
by dodging the preparatory 
courses, you will have to settle 
for lower-level technical jobs 
—or you will have to take an 
extra year of make-up before 
you can get into top-level tech¬ 
nician training. 

Call or write to VOORHEES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
for help in planning your tech¬ 
nical career. We have special¬ 
ized in technical training for 
over 80 years. Private, en¬ 
dowed, non-profit, we offer 
State registered courses leading 
to Associate in Applied Science 
degrees and good jobs. Voor- 
hees Technical Institute, 303 
East 66th St., New York 21, 
N.Y. Phone TR 9-9537. 





















































